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ABSTRACT 

- \ Findings arq presente^i from tt^e Teachers Language ^ . 
Skills Survey, the first national survey undertaken to estimate how 
hany teachers currently employed in public schools have the. 
backgrounds, experience, education, and skills needed to teach 
students nith limited-Bnglisli proficiency. Information » was .gathered 
on teachers teaching in the 1976-77 schccl year, and approximately 
f*,000 teachers were selected in a two-stage stratified sample r. 
designed to be nationally repfesentative. The findings are based upon 
re sponses'f roB approjpiiately 10,00,0 teachers adjusted for 
non-respon2Hnc schools and teacfiers. In addition to data about, 
teachers cf std'dents' with limit ed45ngli^h .prof iciency, comparisons 
are pres€'nt€d between public schoQl teachers teaching English as a 
second lang^ge^and teachers g^nefally. (SH) 
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RH»ORT ON THE TEACHERS LANGUAGE ^SKILLS SURVEY- PRESENTED . AT THE TESOL 
• A / INFERENCE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS; FEBRARY i'S, 1979 ' • 

•■ ' / . ■ " ' ' ^'^ ■ ' ■-' • 

'RESOURCES TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF LANGUAGE MINORITIES : TEACHERS 

■ . IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS - ' " 

^ : m 

Dorothy Waggoner, PhD 
National Center for Education Statistics ' " 

At^the JESOL conference in Mexico City last. year> I gaye some preliminary 

' 1 / ^ 

findings from tl\ree of the surveys we are discuaMng today .-±.' 'Among them was 
the; Teachers language Skills Survey. Today-' I would ft|ce to shate with you 
some final jfTndings frqm that survey, in particular those concerning public 
^hool teachers who regorte^i that were teaching ^n^liSfh as a second 

language in 19^-77. These teachers constituted one in' twe^ity of all public 
school teacher s*^n 19764/7. There were approximately. 100,000 of them. 



The Teachers Language Skills Survey was vthe first national .survey ever 
, J - . ■ ■ '■ ■ r \ 

undertaken to estimate'how inany teaichers ^currently ev^Xi^^d in public schools 

have the backgrounds, experience^ education ajid skim^^,^eii^^^ to teach students 

with limited-English proficiency. It' was conducted- ra^^^Tpring and fair of 

• f, - 

1977. Information was gathered on teachers teaching in the '197^-77 school 
y^Sr. Approximately 14,000 teachers were selected in a two-stage stratified 

^O'/ ' ' ■ ' X 

sample designed to'be nationally representative. The fincjings are based- 
upon responses frpm approximately 10,000. teachers adjusted for non-responding 
schools and teachers. » 

Tt" A surprising proportion of elementary and secondajpy public school 

' ' - ' ' ^ ' 

^ teachers reported teaching English as a second language in 1^76-77. Of the 
1^ more than two million teachers, 100,OtfO^ or one "in twenty, indi,cated that 
they \t aught ,ESL. If each of the teachers . ^ , • • 



J^/. '*Non-Ejiglish Language Background' Persons : Three. U.S. Surveys**, TESOL 
Quarterly , Vol. 12. no. ^3, September 1978, pp. 247-62. 
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who reported teaching. ESL and the additlonalx 20,0Qp* who reported that they 

were using a non-English language in instruction but were not teaching ESL 

had 25 students with limitecf-Engllsh proficiency, we would have, to assume that 
' * ! ' 1' « • . • ' > . . . 

' • . ' ' \ • ^ *■ 

many of ttie students who need programs are already receiving services of 

, . . . _ ^ ' ■ ' • 

'some kind. There are two problems with thiSihypothesis. . One is that, in fact, 

more^ than ^lalf the teachers who reported teaching ESL reported that they \ 

spent a.0 percent or less of their time In ESL activities. The other is that 

we do not know i|?hat' the responding teachers understo^^.d by "ESL". llfhat we do ^ 

know is that these teachers had at least one student whom they had i^nti'fied 

as in need of assistance ^in English which was different from the regular 

English'^nguage-^tts program, \ " 

' ' ^ ' ^ ^ . . - * ^ 

Th^re were 16,000 teachers who reported teaching ESL more than 50 ^percent 

at th^ir time. We /can probably assunie that these teachers either taught ESL 

classes or were ESL resource teachers*, «^ * 

■ . ■ • ■ r ■ ■ - , ■ 

. Teachers teaching ESL In 1976-77 by percent of 
' time spent in jthis activity 

Taught .ESL 10% .of.. less of time 51,000 



S ^""^ught^SL 11-25% of. time ' 26,000, 

^ '"--jght ESL 26-50% of time 8,000'^ 
ight ESL more than 50% of time . ^6,000 



/ Tau; 
/ Tau; 



Most, of the teachers' teaching ESL in 1976-77 only taught in English-, They 

were not participating in bilingual education programs using a language other 

• • > / ^ : * * 

than' English in instruction, Thefse teachers did not, apt>arently, use a non- 

English language in their ESL teaciiigg dither. This was the case with more i 

than three out of four of t^6 teachers teaching ESL. 



, Twenty-two thousain^ teaehers teaching E^ alsro used a languajge other 
than English in instruction. These teachers were slightly more than half 
of all tea^he^s using a non— Eng;lish language. There were 20,000 other J 

i . / 

.• teachers wl>o reported using a non-EngliSh , language but not teaching ESL in 
1976-77. ^ : . \) . ' ' 



Mor*© 'than ha„ ^ 
/^reported that they wer6 able ^to^peak' one- or. iqore 



• More teachers teaching ESI7 in 1976-77 had skills in other languages than 

■ ^ ■ > - - r ' ^ ^ ' - 

English than did not have such skills. Mor^e -than halif of the teachers 

■ -1' ■•■^'/\- 

re noTi-Englfsh jlanguage? . . 

L ^ ■ ■ - — ■ " - ■ •;• 

These were Approximately 51,000 teachers with* a speaking knowledge of andther^ 
language, ihcluding 40 percent of the^te'lachers who did not us^ a language/ 
' other than English in instruction. Eighteen* thousand of the t-eachers with 
non-EngllsK language speaking skills had such skills . In 'th^lr mother tongues.. 
There were 21,000 teac|?ers teaching ESt^ in 19^6-77 with, non-Engli-n -nothe^ 
tongues. . " \ M 

^; One teacher in eight of those ^teaching ESL in 1^76-77 was of Hispanic^ 
origin. 'More than half of the tefichers-with non-English moqhet tongues" 



ble to sp^i^ 



had Spanish languagfe backgrounds and 40tt)00 of the '51,000 abl€ 
language other than English reported Spanish speakings skills*, 

If we believe" that all teachers teaching English as a second language 
to stuc^nts from other linguistic and cultural .backgrounds shduld have had 
exposiir^ to other languages and cultures themselves, then the fadt that 18 
^perci f the 1976-77 ESL teachexis had Ifearne'd^nglish as a "second language 
themselves and that a third more had Iteamed a, non-English language as a 

' , . \ ; . i ' ^ 

second language is cause for encouragement. Ho\/eveV, if we also believe 

. \ r ' , . i ' . 

that teaching English as a second language- i^ a ptof^ssion with a specif i^P 

... ^ \^/. . ' 

discipline and 'a methodology or methodologies 'derived *from theory, then the 

Teachers Langilage Skills' SurveY feindings are a cause for disjuljet. Most' 

J' ■ ' • • ' • ■ ■ , ■ 

.teachers teaching ESL in 1976-77 were not ^prepared to do so. Nearly Steven 



initen)had not taken evenione course in teaching ESfL«or in bilingual 
. education. Only a quarter of the ^eachers reported taking any academic 

training in teaching ESL. AnT additional 7 percent had taken at l^ast. one • 
%ourse,^in bilingualism and the theory oi bilingual educd;^pn ox teaching 



language arts or other subject areas through a language- ottfSr fh^n English- 
iSiit ^io coursework. in ESL as such. * , 



In my repott last year, I identified something l" called "minimal ESL 
^qualifications". ^!rki^>-T:onsiste(|' of at least one "course in teaching ESL, 

a (;ourse in history ^and culture or ethnic studies associajM with the back- 
igrbund of «nguage 'minority students and, a non-English moth*er tongue and/or 
.speaking knowledge of a languagfe otl^et -than English and/ot aiLanguage course 
^ for teaches of 'J^guage minority students. By this test, -olhly 1^ percent 
.of teachers\ teaching ESL in 1976-77 were qualified. 

^Q3t teachers with jany/ academic training to teach limite(Kl^glish , ^ 
proficiency students aXe4r to lihave preparedLthemselves to bilingual education 
as well as in ESL. Twenty-one thousand of the^24,000 teachers teaching EsL 
In 1976-77 who had takerNa^ least one course iT>* teaching ESL had also had 

J ^ . .' 

I some training, in bilingual education.* 4 

^ ». , ' i 

* . • ■ ! 

' There were approximately 66, 000' .teachers altogether who had taken at i 

(*'■ •»«) 

1 % ^ . ■ - 1 

least one course- ici Leeching English as a seconil language. However, iri 
1976-77 39,000 teachers, or more than half again as many as were using^their 
training, were not teaching ESL or using a hon-fenglish language in instruc 
tion. Twenty thousand of these teachers had never t^ed .theiT training. 
XThete were 40,000 teachers with "minimal ESL qualifications" Twenty 
thousand of them were#not teaching" ESL or using a non-English language ±Xi 
instruction in- 1976-77. ^ 




rue- ^ 



The findings from the Teachers Language Skills Survey provide som€t 
. comparisons between public school teachers teaching ESL and teachers 
generally. 

•t 

There was a different distribution among the grade levels of teachers 
teaching ESL from that of teachers generally. Proportionally more teachers 

teach ii* ESL than teachers generally were assigned to the elementary grades 

• ■ * ' ' ' \ ■ 

and to multilevel or pther situations. * Proportlonalrly fewer were assigned to 

the secondary grades, ten 'percent of ESL teachers, as compared with only 

^ per(!^^nt of teachers generally, 'taught preschoolers. c 

There was a^ different distribution by sex. Teachers teaching ESL were 

more likely to be women than teachers generally. Three out of five ESL 

teachers were women in 1976-77. Only two thirds of teachers generally 

were women. 

^eachers teaching ESL and teachers generally were about evenly divided ^ 
between teachers with graduate degrees and those with only bachelor's 
degrees. However, t£SL teachers were slightly more likely to have completed 
a masters or higher degree than teachers generally Forty-seven percent 
of ESL teachers, as compared with 45 percent of teachers generally, had 
graduate degrees, and 51 percent, as compared with 54 percent, had only - ^ 

\ 

bachelor's degrees. . 

I have already indicated that over half of teachers teaching ESL in ^ 
1976-77 reported speaking skills iii languages other than English. This 
1^ considerably mo^^e^ than the> propoiftion of teachers generally. ''^"Ainong' 
teachers generally, only 29 percent had speaking skills In languages other 
than English. , » ^ . 



■ ' : ■ ■ ' ' 6. ' 

There ^ere proportionally nany more teacjhers with non-English mother 
tongues among those teaching ESL in 1976-77 t)ian among teachers generally. 
The former were nearly v three times as likely' to have acqt^ired English as 
a second language as the latter. Twenty-one percent of ESL teachers, as 
compared with 8 percent of teachers generally, had non-English mother ^ 
tongues. V ^ 



Since 60 percent of children with non-En§lish- language backgr^nds in 
the United States come from Spanish language backgrounds, it is not sur- 
prising that Hispanic teachers and teachers who speak Spanish' haveNa sig- 

nificantly higher proportion among ESL teachers than among teachers generally. 

- ' ' >^ 

Only 3 percent of teachers generally were Hispaniq in 1976-77 as compared 

■ ■ 

with 13 percent of teachers teaching ESL. Eleven percent of ESL teachers, 
as compared with 2 percent q$ teachers generally, had Spanish as their 
mother tongue. Forty percent of ESL teachers, as compared with only yjHj^ ^ 
percent of tea.chers generally, spoke Spanish. ^ ■ j-^ 

The Teachers Language Skills Survay ^as undertaken to estimate how , / 
many teachers currently employed! in public schools n)ave backgrounds, • ; 
experience^ education and skills which would prepare them tp teach limite^-* 
English-proficiency students.. The findings show that only'aboufc 66,000 / 



teachers had had at least' pne course in teaching English as a second j I 
language — ^ fvndam^ental are^ of prepara-tiotU Among those wl^o repor'^l^d/ that 
they were teaching' ESL in 1976-77, only a c/uarter had had this limit 
preparation- , ' ^ 

. . ■ J 



There is cle-arly.a heed for more training, programs, both to uj^grade 

ms) , 

and to prepare, new teachers. If 5 p^^ent of all public school .e/'l^mentary 



current teachers who have language minority -students in their classrooms 



and secondary teachers are already involv€?d witm language minor it y_ studen-ts. 



then perhap^^ESL enould be a regular P*^^^ teacher preparation programs, 
re^liS^less of whether, preparation for bilingual education-^s offered. 

The findings from the Teachers Language Skills Survey point to an 
even more fundamental problWi than the need for trained teachers. That is 
that there is still too little understanding, of what it takes to. teach 
English to non^-English speakers. ^TESOL, ^s an ^organization, and all of us, 
as ESL specialists, must rededicate ourselves to informing schoaj admin- 
istrators and others responsible for hiring and assigning teachers that 
only properly trained teachers jtarj^do the job. . Only when such Teachers 
are^assigned to all classrooms with lan^age minority children will' the ' 
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children be assure educa 
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ey need. 
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Estlinate(^ number of public school teachers with experience teaching English as a second language or ukii^ a 
■ non-English language in instruction, by selected characteristics: "United States 1976-77 _ ' \ 



(Number^ in thousand 



r 


■ 
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Teaching ESL in 19'76-7J 


Tin n f% n 

using a 
non-Englistl 


Not teaching ESL or usln|^°non- . 
Englisfi language in, 1976-77 












, .language 




V 






' 1 




Using a 


Not using a 


- but not 


.«ith > 


With NEL 


Without' ESL 


Selected ^ 






non-English 


non-English 


teaching ESI 


ESL 


but no ESL 


' or NIL 


characteristics 


Total 


■ Total 


language 


language , 


^,in 1976-77' 


experience 


eicperience 


experience 



Toti teachers' 2,182 

}'' ' 
Grade level of assignment 



100 



fl 




Sex 

T 

^ "Male 
, |» Feniale 

Highest degree earned 



736 



19 > 
81 



Masters or above 972 
Bachelors degree 1,181 
Lesi than 'a ba- ■ 
' cljelors' degree l^f 
• Hl^nest degreel ' 
unknown ' I V\ 



(*) 



5* 
17 

13 ^ 

(*) ' ^ 
(*) ^ 



' > Training relate^ to teaching limited-English speakers 

.£3^2/ 66. 
ESL and BE 3/ 5a 
•Minimal £SL quali- 
' flcations k\ * 4^' 
BE only. 36 

• . ■ 1 ^ 
.f)ERiC ^ 



77 



20 ^ 



101 



76 


' 10 


(*), 


#10 


895 * 




12 


35 


958 . 


\ 23- 


5 


18 


253 


. *18 ■ ' 


(*) 


16 



(*) 



/ 



9 ^ 



4 

■43 
35 
12 



14 

1^4 




39 

37 

(*) 

•(*)■ 



6 

14 r 

s 

10 

10- 

(*). 



24' 




. 14 


21 / 


[-1 


- 12 


18. 


■ 9 


9. 


7 ■ 


.(*) 


03 5 



(*) 



5 



I) 



36 



(*) 
22 
17 
(*) 



'1,525 



>59 
-774 
875 
, 217 



12 
25 



• 673 
1,252 




, 844 
1,057 

12, 
12 



16 ^\(*)' 
12 /(*). 



/ 



(*) . 
(*) ^ 



20 
11 

9 

20 



iO 



Origin oif descent 

Rlspmlc 

With non-Eagllsft 
mother tongue 



'171 



13 



11 
(*) 

{'1 



Spanish * 37 
French \ * • H 
German 21 
Italian ^ v < 21 
Othir selected Euro- 

pe^n languages 5/ '49 ' 
Selected Asian 

languages 6/ 13 
Other languages .17 



Able to apeak a Ian- 
N guatte other than 

EnfellsK . . 624 . 51 

' • ft 

St)anl8h 344 40 

French '257 13 

German , 122 ^ ' 8 

^. ^Italian 46 •4- 

Other selected Euro- . • . ! , 

pean' languages 5/71 '6 
Selected Asian 

languages, 6/ ' 24 4 

Other languages 40 " 4* 



11 

" 7 

•(*•) 
\¥ 



^^17 
5 
(*) 
{*) 

(*) 

(*) 
(*). 



11 

4 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 



8 

6 
(*) 
(*) 




(*) T 



(*) 



,7. 



1-20" t 31 



16 



23 
7 
7 

h 

5 

(*) 
(*) 




> 50 




30' 

22 

'■10 

..(*) 

, 4 

(*) ' 
(*) 



477 

233 
212 
95 ' 

34 ,. 

',49 

15 ' 
30 , 



and 14\000 whose level of "assignnient 



*Fewer than an estimated 4,000 teachers. 

II Includes an estiiAated' 109, fi^j, teachers with multilevel or other asssl' 

was hot ascertained. ^ 
2/ At least one cQurse^ln t^ing English as a second langilage, ™ t I 

3/ At least, one coufse Jn bi^gualism and the theory of bilingual educaWon or-teachW the l^guage'arts or other 
, ] subject areas tihrough a^guage other than pelish-an^ at least one course, in "teaching^^ 
4/, At least one Course in teaching EJL, a 'courseyn, history and culture or ethnic studies associated with the back- 
ground of language minority students, and a jiO^English mother tongue and/or speaking ,knowl'edge"of a non-English 
^ language and/or a language course for teadiers of language minority .Students. > '. , ' 
^5/ Includes, Czech, Dutch, Greek, Hungarian, Polisli,Portuguese, Russian, Scandinavian languages, Ukrainian and Yiddish 
'6/ Includes Cambodian, Chinese, Filipino' laiiguages^ Japanese, Korean, Laotian and Vietnam^e. 
NOTE.-Dctall may lio-f add to 'totals because of. rounding. 
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SOURCE: Icachers Langu^e Skills Survey, National Center for, Education Statistics. Estimates^re ' 



